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Consumer Queries and Comments 





Farmers will have 
to turn their attention 
more and more—as 
in fact they already 
have —to an increasing, 
balanced production 
of both farm products 
and industrial products, 
all at prices low enough 
for consumers to buy 
and high enough to keep 
producers producing, 
and with due regard for 
the conservation of 
our natural resources. 
This means that industry, 
as well as agriculture, 
must put its house 
in order. 


Henry A.Wallace, 


Secretary of Agriculture 





WO REPRESENTATIVES of or- 
ganizations acting in the 
interest of the consumer spoke 
up November 6, at the St. Paul 
hearing on proposals for a po- 
tato program. They pleaded for 
representation of consumer in- 
terest on the proposed control 
board, stated that consumers 
were not objecting to farmers 
receiving more money for pota- 
toes but insisted that consumers 
have a hand in the administra-— 
tion of any program adopted. 


NO ADJUSTMENT program 
under the revised Agricultural 
Adjustment Act goes into effect 
until after a public hearing has 
been held. All interests, in- 


a et 


consumer's, may 
hearings and 
have a voice in the decision 
based on that hearing. Con- 
sumers can join the farmers in 
helping to build agricultural 
adjustment to the specifica- 
tions of the country's needs. 


cluding the 
appear at these 


SOME 
consumer 
these hearings. 


OBSTACLES handicap 
representation at 
The first dif- 


ficulty is distance. No power-— 
ful organized representation 
functions at. all pertinent 


points for consumers, and indi- 
vidually they cannot afford to 
make the trip from far away 
places to Washington hearings. 


SECOND DIFFICULTY is in 
being advised when the hearings 
are to be held. The third is 
the technical knowledge re- 
quired to discuss effectively 
the problems involved from the 
consumer point of view. 


DISTANCE HELPED to prevent 
the consumer voice from being 
heard at the two important re- 
cent Washington hearings. One 
local and two out-of-town repre— 
sentatives added their state- 
ments to that of the Consumers' 
Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration at 
the corn-hog program hearing, 
but no consumer was heard at the 
potato hearing in Washington. 


OTHER POTATO 
like the one at St. 
being held at different spots 
on the potato—growing map, pre- 
first barrier of 


hearings, 
Paul, are 


venting the 
distance from keeping out the 


consumer. To remove the second 
obstacle, Consumers' Counsel 
has made a start at the job of 
notifying nearby consumers' or— 
ganizations of hearings to be 
held in their vicinities. The 
same letter giving dates and 
places of hearings 
lined the 
brought up at the hearings which 
would affect consumer interest. 
For additional help in untan- 
gling the technical complica- 
tions, consumers can ask the 
representative of Consumers' 
Counsel, who is nearly always 
present in behalf of the con- 


also out- 


main points to be 


sumer at these hearings. 


OTHER CONSUMERS who wish 
to carry on the 
make the farm program a coop— 
erative program may be notified 
of plans for preprogram hear-— 
ings to be held across’ the 
country if they send in names 
and addresses to the Consumers' 
Counsel, Agricultural Adjust— 
ment Administration, Washington. 


movement to 


DEAD LINE on returning the 
postal card request to have sub— 
scription to the CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE which was 
mailed to everyone whose name 


continued, 


was on our mailing lists on Au- 
gust 1, has now been reached. 
Names of those who have failed 
to reply are being removed from 
the lists. Readers who neg— 
lected to post us their requests 


but wish to continue to receive 


the GUIDE, can have their names 
relisted if they notify us 
promptly. Our circulation is 


limited, so quick action is nec— 
essary to ensure subscription. 
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GREATER SUPPLIES OF ALL FOODS -- EXCEPT 
MEAT PRODUCTS, EGGS, RICE, AND IRISH POTATOES-- 
ARE EXPECTED TO COME TO RETAIL MARKETS 
FROM JUNE 30,1935, TO JULY 1,1936, THAN CAME 


IN 1934-1935. 


IG NEWS of the month for consumers is the 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on probable food supplies for domestic 
use during 1935-36. Quantities of all foods 


for consumption (except fish, not reported on 
by this Bureau) are expected to stack up slightly 
better in 1935-36 than in the previous year, 
although they may be 2.3 percent less than in 
1933-34 and 1.2 less than the average for 
1925-29. 


1934's DROUGHT still hounds our 
food supplies, though less than 
it did in 1934-35. It is the big 
reason why in 1935-36 farmers 
will have difficulty in making up major defi- 
ciencies in meat supplies caused by great losses 
of feed in the summer of 1934. It takes time 
to rebuild herds of fat cattle, reduced in nun- 
ber and weight by drought and in number by the 
1934 purchases of over 8 million head by the 
AAA in its efforts to salvage animals which 
would have died from starvation and thirst. It 
takes time, also, to replenish drought—reduced 
supplies of pork. But with feed grains more 
abundant this year than last, farmers are ex— 





pected to rebuild these meat supplies as rapidly 
in 1935-36 as is economically and biologically 
possible. 


THE NEW 2-year program for corn— 
hog producers is encouraging an 
increase in hogs. Producers will 





be permitted under this program 
to produce 100 percent as many hogs as in 1932- 
33, which is expected to increase hog production 
50 percent in 1936 over 1935. 
hogs, however, will not be available until the 
marketing year which begins in October 1936. 
There never has been a cattle or sheep reduction 
program. Production of beef and veal in the 12 
months ending with June 1936 will likely be 
changed little from the amount produced in 1934— 
35, but more cattle will be fed out to greater 
weights next year than this. 


Meat from these 


~ | MEAT AND LARD supplies in 1935- 
ae QB in 36, then, are likely to be 14 
percent smailer than ir 1934-25, 

thé: ficst half of waich inciuded 
abnormally large slaughter forced by drought 
conditions. Experts Lelieave thet 1935-26 will 
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see the low point in meat and lard supplies, and 
that the increased numbers of meat animals in 
that year will mean considerably increased meat 
and lard supplies in 1936-37. Shortage of these 
foods will be offset to some extent, however, 
by increases in supplies of dairy products and 
other edible fats and oils. 


POULTRY MEATS in 1935-36 will not 
quite reach the quantities we had 
in 1934-35. The number of poul- 
try has been declining for 2 
years but indications now are that this trend 





will be reversed. Experts expect, however, that 
farmers will keep on their farms a larger than 
usual proportion of pullets for layers. Egg 
production in 1935-36 will likely be slightly 
larger than in the year before, but carry-over 
stocks on July 1, 1935, were smaller than those 
of a year earlier. Supplies available for do- 
mestic consumption, therefore, are expected to 
be 2 percent less than in 1934-35, 5 percent 
less than in 1933-34, and 12 percent less than 
the average for 1925-29. 


MORE MILK will probably be pro- 
duced in the 12 months’ ending 
with June 1936 than in any "cor- 


responding period on record", say 
the experts. Despite the smaller number of 
cows again due to the drought, production per 
cow is expected to be greater due to good pas-— 
tures this fall and the increased feed supply. 
Milk and cheese (in terms of whole milk) supplies 
may be 6 percent greater than in the previous 
year, 4 percent greater than in 1933-34, and 4 
percent more than in the average for 1925-29. 


4 BUTTER will probably be more 
| abundant, too, in 1935-36. About 
ie. 45 percent of the total amount of 

milk produced in the United 
States in recent years has been used to make 
butter. If about the same proportion is used 
in 1935-36, experts expect to see 7 percent 
more butter move onto domestic markets than the 
amount available in 1934-35, 2 percent more than 
in the previous year, and 1l percent more than 
the amount available in 1925-29. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES for 1935-36 are 
‘larger than necessaty for our 
usual domestic needs, but the sup— 
-ply of good miliing hard wheats 
is shorts ExpertS figure, it wiil be necessary 
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to import some of this kind for domestic flour 
uses. Measured in total quantities, wheat sup— 
plies in that year should run 2 percent over 
1934-35's supplies, 5 percent more than supplies 
in the year prior to that, and 4 percent over the 
average in 1925-29. 


RICE SUPPLIES for domestic con- 
sumption in 1935-36 may be 7 per-— 
cent below those of 1934-35 and 
6 percent below the 1925-29 aver- 
age. Production is expected to be larger than 





last year, but carry-over stocks have been re- 
duced. With a smaller total supply and with 
shipments abroad encouraged under the rice 
adjustment program, the supply available at home 
will be somewhat reduced. 


FRUITS of all kinds—whether 
¢ Yi. fresh, canned, or dried—are ex- 
; a I pected to come to retail markets 
& 4 in quantities "more than ample 
for all requirements." The quantity available 
for consumption as fresh fruit may be as much as 
13 percent greater than in 1934-35 and 15 per- 
cent above the 1925-29 average. Apples and 
grapes are now being marketed in their usual 
volume. Although supplies of pears and citrus 
fruits may not be so large as in 1934-35, they 
are believed to measure up to usual domestic 
needs and export demand. 


CANNED FRUITS, too, will be abun- 
dant as compared with previous 
years. For every dozen cans on 
dealers' shelves in 1934-35 there 
will be about 13 in 1935-36. Compared with the 
average in 1925-29, supplies in the year ending 
with June 1936 will probably be 20 percent 
greater. It is expected that canned peaches, 
apricots, cherries, apples, and grapefruit will 
be much more plentiful in this season than in 
1934-35. Pears, although plentiful, will be 
Slightly smaller in supply. 





DRIED FRUITS in 1935-36 may be as 
much as 29 percent greater than 
quantities in the previous year 





and 42 percent over the average 
for 1925-29. Large production and carry-over 
with reduced exports of prunes explain much of 
this expected increase in supply for consump- 
tion. Raisins and dried apples will probably 
be plentiful, too. Supplies of dried peaches 
and apricots may be smaller than usual. 
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VEGETABLES, , both ‘fresh and 
canned, like fruits, should—if 
predictions are right—be on re—- 
tail markets in greater quantity 
in 1935-36 than in the previous year. 





Produc— 
tion of onions, cabbage, carrots, and sweet— 
potatoes—all normally stored for winter use— 
was relatively large in 1935. Prospects are 
that supplies will be ample until the new crops 
are ready for market in the spring of 1936. If 
next spring's production of green vegetables to 
be sold fresh is as large as this spring's, total 
supplies in 1935-36 may run 7 percent more than 
in 1934-35, 19 percent more than in the previous 
year, and equal to the average for 1925-29. 
Drought reduced production of vegetables in a 
large part of the Central States last year. 
This season nearly every community in the coun— 
try reported large crops, and home canning and 
preserving of vegetables for winter consumption 
is believed to have been greater. 


CANNERS of vegetables have been 
operating at full speed this sea- 
son and the pack of most varie- 
ties "is expected to be one of 
the largest on record," says BAE's report. Be- 
cause consumption of commercially canned vege— 
tables increased sharply in 1934-35 over the 
previous year, and carry-over stocks were there— 
fore reduced, supplies for consumption in 
1935-36 will have to come out of the new pack. 
Even so, experts estimate that there will be 
available for consumption in that year 16 per-— 
cent more than in the previous year and 9 percent 
more than the average for 1925-29. 





IRISH POTATO production this 
year, expected to be extra large, 
suffered a reduction during Octo-— 
ber when freeze and frost in 
Northern States, except in New England, spoiled 
from 15 to 25 percent of the undug potatoes in 
those States. Carry-over of the 1935 crop, 
therefore, will not be as great as anticipated. 
Total supplies during 1935-36 which will be 
available for consumers are expected to run 
about 5 percent lower than those in 1934-35, but 
about average for the years 1930-34. These 
estimates may have to be revised, depending on 
whether any one or all three proposed potato 
programs serve to increase or decrease supplies. 
The Potato Act of 1935 has not yet been made 
fully effective. A marketing agreement covering 





potatoes has been only proposed. A diversion 
program, intended to help up farm prices by en- 
couraging the use of potatoes in making alcohol, 
starch, and in feed, has been announced, but 
price increases have apparently made it largely 
unnecessary. It is problematical, therefore, 
what administrative controls of supply there may 
be in 1935-36 and what effect they may have. 
Sweetpotatoes in 1935-36 may be 2 percent 
greater in supply than in the previous year and 
13 percent above average amounts. 


PEANUT SUPPLIES may reach a rec— 
ord high level in 1935-36. Rela- 
tively high peanut—oil prices may 
encourage greater use of peanuts 
for this purpose, but supplies for consumers who 
like their peanuts roasted or in peanut butter 
should be ample. Prospective supplies of dry 
edible beans are expected to be about one—fifth 
greater than actual consumption in 1934-35. 





CHECK LIST OF FOODS FOR 1935-36 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes these 
comparisons of July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, food supplies 


for domestic consumption with such supplies in previous 

















years. 
| Percentage 1935~—36 
| compared with 
Commodity —— SS eae 
ue 1933-34 | 1934-35 
Meats other than poultry___. | 82 74 86 
Poultry meat ewer | 91 88 99 
Eggs..-------- sziriciads | 88 95 98 
Milk and cheese in terms of | 
whole milk... wee 104 106 
Butter ____- pussies sre iti 102 107 
oo Setesasseant ds 89 83 95 
Other edible fats and oils____ | 119 136 117 
2 Lae ree ----| 104 105 102 
crn SA --| 97 118 95 
Writs, freee o.- | 2. ost | 25 120 113 
Fruits, canned. ee 120 123 108 
Fruits, dried... __.- errs 142 141 |} 129 
Vegetables, fresh... | 100 119 | 107 
Vegetables, canned_____- 109 126 | 116 
Potatoes, Irish-__.__- 103 109 95 
Potatoes, sweet. 113 103 102 
Beans, dry. 127 130 121 
Peanuts 5 | 121 111 119 
All foods combined 98.8 | 97.7 | 100.3 
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How some often forgotter_ 
meats can provide welcome 


bargains to fit into crowded 
meat budgets. 


ELICACIES to food connoisseurs the 
[D] world over, gland and muscle 
tidbits that do not fit into the regu- 
lar steak-chop-and-roast categories 
are just "edible byproducts" to Depart— 
ment of Agriculture meat specialists. 
The meat trade thinks of byproducts as 
something else again, so calls these 
tidbits "meat specialties." Some 
people call them "sundries", and oth- 
ers stretch the term "gland meats" to 
cover the whole list, which is stretch- 
ing the truth. 





BEST KNOWN actual gland meats are liver, 
kidneys, and sweetbreads. Nongland specialties 
are heart, brains, tripe, and tongue. The list of 
meat specialties does not end there. It includes 
other parts Americans eat only when disguised as 
Sausage, etc. "Melts", for instance—actually the 
spleens of meat-animals—are a treat in many coun- 
tries but seldom sold as such in America. 


FOOD PREJUDICES are hard to _ shake. 
Children grow up thinking that food not served in 
their home is unnatural for human beings to eat. 
Different countries take different foods for granted 
as part of the scheme of life. America hesitates 
to taste a dish that would mean a company dinner in 
Europe. But these prejudices are ill winds that 
blow good opportunities for saving to canny meal- 
planners. It is precisely because the demand is 
heavier for pork chops and sirloin steaks that we 
can buy some of their less popular but inevitable 
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Kidney pie, long a favorite in Eng~ 
land, has devotees in America 
too. First stepin preparing beef 
kidney is to remove the fav. 
















accompaniments at much lower prices. So thrift 
heips to break down the barriers of custom. 
More and more American homemakers are taking 
their cue from old-world chefs and learning how 
to slip extra portions of flavor variety and 
food value into the menu with the greatest of 
ease to the food budget. 


ECONOMY headliner among the most—used 
meat specialties are brains, tripe, heart, the 
liver of beef, lamb, and hog; the kidneys of 
beef, veal, and hog. 


NUTRITION headliners are liver, kid- 
ney, and brains, which make special offerings of 
food elements beyond the "efficient protein" 
for which dietitians value the muscle meats. 
Science has not learned the whole story yet, 
but it has offered evidence on which to base 
the belief of the nutrition experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that if we depend en- 
tirely on muscle meats and skip these "edible 
byproducts" we may be short—changing our bodies 
on many elements that we need to round out our 
diet. 


LIVER, farthest advanced of all meat 
specialties on the road to American popularity, 


is famous for its use in the treatment of perni- 


= 





Top, calves hearts. 
Left, calves brains. 
Center, sweetbreads. 


Right, beef liver. 
Bottom, beef’ kidneys. 


cious anaemia. It boasts a 
rich supply of iron and copper 
for good red blood. It is an 
excellent source of Vitamin A 
which helps to ward off cer- 
tain infections, make chil- 
dren grow, and keep up the 
vitality of both grown people 
and children; of Vitamin C, 
the "tooth nutrition" vitamin for which doctors 
notably prescribe orange juice; and of Vitamin 
G, which has made the front pages in the fight 
against pellagra. Liver is a good source of 
Vitamin B, the vitamin that helps us avoid a 
sluggish, zestless, irritable state, and par-— 
ticularly needed in the diet of mothers who have 
young or coming babies. Liver is also a source 
of Vitamin D. Recent studies of nutrition 
specialists in the Bureau of Home Economics show 
that of the four livers, beef liver is richest 
in Vitamin D, hog liver next, lamb third, with 
calf's liver at the bottom of the list. 


ALL LIVERS are rich in these important 
food values. Which is richest generally has 
not yet been determined by nutrition experts. 
Consumer preference, and with it a high price, 
has always gone to calf's liver, apparently 
because of the tradition that its flavor is 
more delicate than that of other liver. Con- 
sumers whose taste verifies this distinction 
may still make use of the low-priced livers by 
fitting their method of preparation to the prod— 
uct. Prescalding will tone down the flavor of 
over-strong liver. Beef liver can compete with 
the liver of younger meat animals when it is 
ground and served in such dishes as liver—and- 
rice loaf, liver paste sandwiches, scalloped 
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liver and potatoes, 
etc. These noncalf 
livers are still bar- 
gains in food value, 
though not the free 
gift from the butcher 
that they used 
to be. When beef 
liver first graduated 
from the gratis 
class it was priced 
at 25 cents for a 
whole liver which 
was quite a quar— 
ter's worth consider— 
ing that a liver can 
weigh from 6 to 8 
pounds. Then it went up to 5 cents a 
pound, but modern nutrition knowledge 
has stabilized its price at a higher 
level. All liver should be bright— 
colored and firm. 





KIDNEY, runner-up to liver 
in food value, presents the same 
choice among types and prices. We can 
choose between the higher-priced lamb 
kidneys and the lower-priced beef, 
veal, and hog kidneys, knowing that 
no matter how we budget we are sure 
to get a good quota of Vitamins A, B, 
and C, and an excellent one of Vitamin 
G, along with rich supplies of iron 
and copper. Too-high flavor can be 
brought within range of taste by 
bringing kidneys to boil in successive 
cold waters. Hog kidneys are bean- 
shaped and rather flat. Lamb kidneys, 
the smallest of all, are more oval and plumper. 
Calf, smaller than beef, has the same segmented, 
cluster shape. Kidneys should be a bright 
brownish—red color, with lamb kidney tending 
toward purple, and calf kidney slightly lighter 
than beef. 


FREEZING modifies the color of kid- 
neys. Some markets with a demand for more kid— 
neys than can be provided from their meat 
animals, buy them frozen and thaw them as 
needed. Consumers who wish to keep their pur— 
chases more than a few hours may well ask their 
butchers for the ones still frozen and thaw 















Beef liver, richin 
vitamins and min- 
erals,can compete 
for favor with its 
more expensive 
rival, calf liver, 
when groundand 
served in such dish- 
es as liver andrice. 








them in their own refrigerators. (See CONSUM-— 
ERS' GUIDE, October 28, 1935.) 


BRAINS, next on the nutrition bargain 
list, are stil’ favored more by fancy tastes 
than by the average consumer. Excellent source 
of Vitamin C and a good source of Vitamin B, 
brains are likely to be within the range of any 
budget that can encompass meat at all. Firmness 
is the quality gage of brains, for which calf's 
brain ranks first with lamb's and hog's brain 
holding up less well. Sometimes brain is sold 
whole, sometimes divided into lobes and sold 


by the "pair", or "set", sometimes by the con-— 
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tainer-—full, and sometimes by the pound. Con- 


sumers who buy by the pound can best judge 
their money's worth. 


TRIPE, acquired taste for most Ameri- 
cans, is being acquired by more people here every 
year. Three decades ago so few people wanted to 
eat tripe that it was seldom offered for sale in 
the meat markets, but nowadays practically all 
tripe is sold over the counter in its original 
form. The muscular portion of the first and 
second of the four stomachs of cattle provides 
tripe. From one of them comes plain tripe and 
from the other honeycomb tripe, the basis for 
Philadelphia pepper pot soup, which is most 
favored by consumers, but not yet sufficiently 
to take it out of the bargain class. Much of 
the tripe you buy in the market has already 
been precooked. 


HEART, though often mentioned as a 
gland meat is very actively a muscle meat with 
only the food value of that class. Beef heart, 
less expensive than calf's heart, requires more 
tenderizing methods of cooking. Lamb's heart, a 
choice item on the specialty list, is the small- 
est member of the heart family. Pork heart is 
coarser fibered and at the same time softer and 
a lighter color than the others, which should be 
a bright dark red color. All heart should be 
firm and full, and the more fat surrounding it 
the better. 


TONGUE, while not at the bottom of the 
price scale of meat specialties is near the top 
of the palate scale. Because fresh 
tongue is very perishable, the bulk of 
lamb, pork, and veal tongues are mar— 
keted pickled and packed in jars. Beef 
tongue, more commonly smoked than 
fresh, for the same reason, can come 
from either cows or steers. Better 
texture and less waste go with the 
short bulky tongue of the steer. See 
that the fat and glandular tissue at 
the root of the tongue has been well 





Honeycomb tripe, the basis of 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot soup, 


is becoming more popular every 
year. Kidneys come next to liv~ 
er in food value. 
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trimmed away for this reduces the waste to such 
an extent that tongue may compare favorably in 
cost with other meat delicacies. 


SWEETBREADS, epicurean rather than 
economical meat specialty, still compare favor-— 
ably with a regular quality cut of meat because 
they are all food and no waste. Figure against 
that fact the slight shrinkage that takes place 
in cooking, and the cost of the frequently expen- 
sive ingredients in the recipe by which you pre— 
pare the sweetbreads. Technically either the 
thymus gland of the calf or lamb, or the pan- 
creas gland of the hog, the veal thymus sweet— 
bread is the one the cookbooks honor with their 
quite considerable attention. When you buy 
sweetbreads by the "pair", you mean the two 
parts of the gland connected by membranous 
tissue. The round, compact "heart" half is 
preferred to the other part called the "throat" 
sweetbread. If you buy your pair already sepa- 
rated, make sure you get your share of the heart 
halves. Since sweetbreads, like all these meat 
specialties, spoil quickly, they should come out 
of their wrapping as soon as they come home, 
and go into the refrigerator. 


BYPRODUCTS though they are officially 
labeled, meat specialties can hold their own with 
sirloin steak on counts of sanitation and care 
in handling. They are subject to the same in- 
spection laws which require that Federal in- 
spectors pass every piece of meat produced by 
every packing plant that sells in interstate 


[Concluded on page 31] 





















CL Botlon 
“Food Cast 
Gndex 


When the Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
its revised index of retail food costs it gave 
consumers a better yardstick of the cost of 
food to wage earners and low~salaried workers. 


ACK WILLIAMS' family wants to know whether their income has increased 
to match higher food costs. The Billips Manufacturing Company wants 
to check its wages against food costs. Farmers' league of Ruralia wants to 
know how their price changes show up in workers' food costs. Watchdogs 
of consumers', business', labor's, and farmers' interests want an accurate 
measure of changing food costs. 


NOT ALL the time but now and then a measure of food costs be— 
comes a major necessity of all these people. In dozens of different ways 
such a yardstick becomes an essential in some family budgeting, in wage 
negotiations, in planning new business developments, in measuring economic 
progress. 


WHAT YARDSTICK shall they use? Many agencies throughout the 
country keep tabs on food price changes but the only Federal Government 
agency which does the job for city workers and the only one doing a job 
this size is the Bureau of Labor Sta— 
tistics which is a part of the De— 
partment of Labor. Ever since 1903 
that Bureau has been publishing an 
index of food costs. 


First operation is trans~ 


cribing to coded cards the 
200,000 different quota~ 
tions reported by the WORKING UP a yardstick of 


merchants. this kind in some ways is like 
making an automobile. In some ways 
it is much more difficult. To turn 
out an automobile, a manufacturer 
must assemble all his necessary raw 
materials and his workers, and then 
turn his engineering and managerial 
skill to work on combining them in 
the right proportions to produce a 
car with certain construction, ap- 
pearance, capacity to perform. 






































Every two weeks 
some 2,000 merchants 
from 64 cities report 
prices they charge for 
food to the Bureauof 
Labor Statistics Re~ 
tail Price Division 
where its trained stafi 
works these raw mate- 
rials into yardsticks of 
workers’ food costs. 


JUST SO, a statistician who wants 
to produce an index of food costs must col- 
lect prices, the raw materials of his product, 
and then put his scientific skill to work 
in combining them in the proportions that 
represent faithfully actual family expendi- 
tures. 


BUT THE automobile manufacturer is 
not concerned with making a car that repre— 
sents all cars on the market. He can let his 
imagination play on something unique and indeed 
he thrives best when his product is differ- 
ent in one way or another from the product 
of every other automobile manufacturer. The 
statistician's job, on the other hand, is to 
take a limited amount of raw material and pro- 
duce an "index" which represents all possible 
raw material. Above all he must keep out of 
the picture any smallest suggestion of his 
personal preferences. 


TECHNIQUE in doing the statistician's 
job changes with the years, just as in build- 
ing an automobile. Statisticians discover 
new methods of working out their problems, 
new perfections in approach. 1935's model 
index of food costs is bound to be different 
from 1903's, if this new technique is applied. 
An automobile manufacturer who failed to put 
into practice the new technique he has learned 
in producing a car but kept on turning out an 
antiquated model would soon be out of business. 


ANY STATISTICIAN who sets to working 
up a yardstick of food cost has three major 
jobs to do. It is not enough merely to collect 
a lot of prices, average them, and say these 
represent the prices that workers are paying. 
First, he must know at what shops workers make 
their purchases and what prices they pay for 
foods. Second, he must know what kind of foods 
and in what amounts workers are buying. Fin- 
ally, he must give each of those prices the 
relative importance it has to the worker who is 
buying the food. The price of caviar may jump 
100 percent, but if workers do not buy caviar 
that great increase in price would not represent 
any greater cost to then. If the price of 
apples, on the other hand, were to jump 100 
percent and if workers usually buy 10 pounds a 
week, that increase would mean something. 


BEFORE 1921 the index of food costs 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics rep- 


=. | 


resented prices of only 22 foods. These foods 
were believed to be among the most important 
which workers bought. Each was weighted accord— 
ing to the estimated amount consumed by the 
average family. Different consumption weights 
were used for different areas. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS came in 1921. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics had made a study of 
actual food expenditures by 8,531 families of 
wage earners and lower—salaried workers in the 
years 1917-19 in the 51 cities from which the 
Bureau obtained retail food prices. They found 
just what kind of foods and how much of each 
were bought during a year by this group of 
families. An improved index of food costs was 
worked out in which the price of each separate 
food was weighted according to its importance 
in workers' food expenditures. Prices paid in 
the cities located in the "North Atlantic" 
region were weighted by the amounts bought by 
families located in this region. Prices in 
other regions were Similarly weighted. Instead 
of reporting on just 22 foods, the list was 
expanded to cover 42. 


THE 1921 MODEL index of food costs was 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
that time until October 8, 1935. Indexes for 
years before 1921 were revised using the new 
method of weighting. 


TWO YEARS AGO the experts in this kind 
of work, appointed by the American Statistical 
Association, began looking into the technique 
used in preparing these indexes of food costs. 
They found ways of improving it so as to get a 
more faithful picture of what was happening to 
food costs. 


FIRST, they pointed out, workers ordi- 
narily buy more than the 42 kinds of foods on 
which indexes of food costs are computed. The 
list was therefore expanded so that the index 
would cover 84 foods. But workers buy even 
more than 84 different kinds of food. While the 
84 might represent the most important kinds, 
the other foods should not be slighted, if the 
index is to be truly representative of the cost 
of food in general to workers' families. To 
get around this problem, the experts suggested 
that all the foods ordinarily bought should be 
grouped, putting all those whose prices usually 
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city, but also according 
to the importance of that 
metropolitan area in rela— 
tion to the total popula— 
tion of the country. 


Every operation is check- 
ed and double check- 
ed to get 100 percent 
accuracy. A checker 
here is verifying the 
first transcription. 


TO HELP those 
people who want to compare 
the index of food costs 
with indexes of workers' 
earnings and other impor— 
tant economic yardsticks, 
the experts suggested fur— 
ther that all comparisons 
should be made with the same period. 
Sincemany of these other indexesstarted 
with the years 1923-25 as 100, they 
said, make the food cost index start 
with this same period as 100. 

[Concluded on page 31] 


Between the initial transcription 
and the final tabulation ,cards 
must be sorted and individual 
items multiplied.A sorter is at 
work here at a machine that can 
classify as many as 168,000 items 
inaday 


move together in the same group. Then they 
proposed that the foods for which prices are 
collected should be reweighted so that the foods 
quoted really reflected changes in prices of 
those foods and all similar foods in the work- 
ers' food budget. 


THE EXPERTS took a new look at the 
food buying habits of workers' families in the 
different cities covered. They found that 
workers in one city do not always buy food in 
the same amounts as do workers in another city, 
although both 


cities may be in Final step is the tabulation 


of data for use of the ex- 
perts who analyze and 


the same geograph— 
ical area. The 
experts proposed, 


ndetann: thas comment on results. This 
prices in each machine automaticall 

city be weighted, transcribes data from the 
not only for con— cards to great sheets at the 
sumption in that rate of 7,500 cards per hour 
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Consumers Counsel 


Asks for Bread Costs 


"If consumers are to be correctly 
informed on the basis for increased 
bread prices they should have facts 


on costs in cities where increases 


take place." 


[A]® WE go to press bakers in 22 cities where 
higher bread prices have been reported 
have received questionnaires from the Consum— 
ers' Counsel asking them to volunteer informa- 
tion for consumers on their costs. Some of the 
cities are included in the retail price report 
on page 21 of this issue. Some are cities 
mentioned in press reports. The list includes: 
Allentown, Pa.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Bordentown, 
N. J.; Dallas, Tex.; Evansville, Ind.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; New Haven, 
Conn. ; Newport News, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Pensacola, 
Fla.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ports— 
mouth, Va.; Richmond, Va.; Toledo, Ohio; Washing— 
ton, D. C.; Kansas City, Mo.; and Butte, Mont. 


INTEREST of the Consumers' Counsel in 
the price of bread was brought to a focus in 
early October by wide-spread discussion of 
threatened price advances in the trade press 
and the daily newspapers. Bakers, millers, and 
others were quoted as saying that AAA policies 
and the processing tax compelled the increase 
in price. Flour millers in Philadelphia were 
reported as having served notice on bread bak- 
ers that those who did not raise their price 
would get no flour. Bakers' associations in 
various parts of the country wer2 reported to be 
meeting to agree upon higher prices. Putting 
together all these reports received by Consum— 
ers' Counsel, both from public and private 
sources, the conclusion was inescapable that an 
advance to higher bread prices all along the 
line was about to get under way. 


a | om 


"DURING recent 
weeks", the Consumers' Coun- 
sel wrote the bakers’ in 
cities where higher prices 
had been put into effect, 
"many statements have appear— 
ed in the public and trade press concerning the 
possible necessity for raising the price of 
bread. In most of these statements the explan— 
ations offered as to why an increase in price 
is held to be necessary are of a very general 
character and do not give any specific infor- 
mation about the particular prices or costs of 
those bakers whose prices have been advanced. 


"IF CONSUMERS are to be correctly in- 
formed concerning the basis for increasing the 
price of bread, the information given to them 
should relate specifically to the baking of 
bread in the city where the increase takes 
place. I feel that consumers should receive 
this information, and the recent wide-spread dis— 
cussion of the matter suggests that many members 
of the baking industry agree with this point of 
view. 


"IT HAS been reported to us that the 
price of white bread has recently been increased 
in your city. In order to make it possible for 
consumers to receive the information referred to 
above, I am asking each baking company in your 
city to furnish on a voluntary basis the infor- 
mation requested on the enclosed schedule. This 
schedule lists eleven questions on prices, costs 
and ingredients of white bread in October 1935 
and in three earlier periods which, by compari- 
son, should throw light upon the recent increase 
in price. 


"IF YO have increased the price of 
your white bread, either through an advance in 
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price or a reduction in size of loaf, will you 
cooperate with us in making available to con-— 
sumers in your city the information called for 
in this schedule? In order that this may be 
done without disclosure of the private records 
of any company, I hereby specifically agree with 
you that the information which you furnish will 
be treated confidentially, will be published 
only in combination with information from other 


trade groups, the Government gets for them, 


SIMILAR economic service to the indus- 
try of consumption is virtually nonexistent. 
Voluntary action of consumer groups has made a 
start, a very small start to date. Government 
agencies, most notably the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 


bakers, and will in no case be so published as Labor, make contributions along particular 


to permit identification 
of the reporting company. 


"I URGENTLY 
request your cooperation 
in this undertaking. If 
there has been no re-= 
cent change in the cost 





TO UNDERSTAND 


What’s behind bread price advances 
you should have facts from your bakers on 


ite 


Present retail prices of each size loaf, compared 
with prices in previous periods. 


2. Present wholesale prices of each size loaf, 
of your bread to con- compared with prices in the same earlier 
sumers, will you kindly periods. = : 
bial 3. Changes in size of loaf through these periods. 
sRIGER BO. If, on the 4. The kind and grade of flour used in making 
other hand, you had made white bread now compared with the same 
an increase but you feel earlier periods. 
th tr ne 5. Formula used in each period and number of 

. vail a pounds of bread made from a barrel of flour 
formation cannot be com— in each period. 
plied with, I shall ap- 6. The kind and grade of shortening used in 
: ere making white bread now compared with the 
preciate your advising : : 
same earlier periods. 
me to that effect." 7. Present cost of ingredients, compared with 
costs in the same earlier periods. 
THIS INQUIRY 8 


by the Consumers' Coun- 
sel is concerned solely 
with right of consumers 


. Present cost per 100 pounds of white bread of 


other items, such as shop costs, adminis- 
trative and office expenses, selling and 
delivery expense, return goods, etc., compared 
with such costs in the same earlier periods. 


lines. The recent es- 
tablishment of the of- 
fice of Adviser to the 
President on Consumer 
Problems offers hope 
that such consumer serv— 
ices will be expanded and 
made more comprehensive. 
Meanwhile consumers must 
recognize the difficulty 
they will encounter in 
achieving general recog— 
nition by other groups of 
their economic interest 
as having equal impor-— 
tance with those of agri- 
culture, manufacturing, 
banking, and commerce. 
This is the significance 
of the apparent belief on 
the part of some bakers 
and flour millers that 
they are being "de— 





to have the facts about 





nounced" when they are 





prices and costs. At no 

time has he taken the position that all in- 
creases in the price of bread are unjustified. 
Neither has he said that they are justified. He 
has said that consumers should have the facts so 
that they can judge for themselves and that those 
bakers who raise their prices should furnish the 
facts. 


EVERY ECONOMIC interest in the country 
seeks to protect itself by getting access to the 
same kind of information that is sought here for 
consumers. Producing interests are constantly 
studying and analyzing costs of raw materials 
and the reasons behind these costs, costs 
of transportation and the reasonableness of 
such costs, costs of marketing and the possible 
ways of reducing these costs. What information 
these groups cannot get individually or as 


only being asked to fur-— 
nish facts for consumers. 


THE GENERAL price advance of one 
cent in bread prices, urged by some of the 
trade, has failed to materialize so far. Else- 
where in this issue we report on changes in 
bread prices which had occurred between Oc— 
tober 8 and November 5 according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Only 10 of the 61 cities 
covered by that Bureau showed more than minor 
average price advance. Many cities, of course 
are not covered by the Bureau of Labor Statis— 
tics. Wherever possible we have collected in- 
formation on bread prices in cities not so 
covered. The 22 cities to which questionnaires 
have been sent may not cover all localities 
where there has been an appreciable advance, 
but indications are that anticipated Nation—wide 
upward movement has not materialized as yet. 
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Farmers’ sales of 
principal products 
in 35 states were 
greater in the 
first mine months 
of 1935 than ir 
the first nine 
months of 1934 
Figures show the 
percent of change 
up and down. 


CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 
Jrom WASHINGTON 


IGHT—20—36—up g0 
E] farmers' sales. That 
means more money to spend 
on city workers' products, more money for paying 
bills and taxes. Sales of farmers' principal 
products during the first 9 months of 1935 were 
8 percent higher than in the same months of 
1934, 20 percent higher than in 1933, 36 percent 
higher than in 1932. The figures are: 1932, 
$3,084,000,000; 1933, $3,239,000,000; 1934, 
$3,892,000,000; 1935, $4,215,000,000. 


THE MAP at the top of the page shows 
the 35 States where sales of these products 
were greater in the first 9 months of 1935 than 
in the same period of 1934. 


FARMERS' TOTAL cash income is somewhat 
bigger than these figures. It includes income 
from minor sources and from processing taxes. 
Count of total cash income by States for this 
period has not yet been made. Rental and bene— 
fit payments for the first 8 months of 1935 
totaled $350,000,000, an increase of 40 percent 
over the $250,000,000 of the same months in 1934. 
Such payments from January through August 1933 
totaled only $7,500,000. 


AAA 


GUESSWORK in detecting small quanti- 
ties of lead is outdated now with the improved 


—- 1l1— 


method for determining the presence of these 
minute quantities which has been developed by 
chemists of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Experts look to this method to promote better 
industrial hygiene as well as aid the food 
It is expected to speed up the test- 
ing of large quantities of fruit. With its aid 
small amounts of lead can be detected in milk. 


industry. 


The new method may also be used in determining 
the proportion of lead in the air in a factory 
where lead fumes are produced. Food and Drug 
officials who keep eternal vigilance on inter- 
state shipments of fruit sprayed with lead, say 
that State officials are giving increasing 
attention to intrastate shipments and that con-— 
sumers are safer from the danger of lead poi- 
soning today than they have ever been. 


AAA 
TURKEYS OF tomorrow may be smaller and 


The birds that 
graced the groaning boards of yesteryear are 


fatter than their forbears. 
too big for modern small families. They won't 
go into new ovens, and left-—overs may have lost 
their hold on housewives' imagination. To meet 
the demand for more compact turkeys, the Depart— 


ment of Agriculture is breeding a small plump 
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fowl on its farm in Maryland. Poultry experts 
hope that the new bird will grow fast on cheap 
feed and resist the many ills to which old—fash- 
ioned turkey flesh was heir. These model fowl 
should be relatively cheap, and may take turkey 
out of the luxury class. 


AAA 


MORE THAN 60,000 samples of question— 
able foods and drugs were collected and exan— 
ined by Food and Drug officials in the year 
ending with June 30, 1935, their annual report 
states. Seizures and prosecutions were slightly 
ahead of the 1934 record. Chief benefit of this 
inspection is consumer protection. An important 
byproduct is protection of careful merchants 
from unscrupulous competitors. 


AAA 


PLENTY of nuts wili be coming to mar-— 
ket this fall, nut census experts report. Total 
production of English walnuts, pecans, almonds, 
and filberts is about 90 percent ahead of last 
year. Eat them with discretion, say the nutri- 
tion experts. Nuts are concentrated foods, best 
used to supplement, not substitute, for other 
foods. Nut protein is good quality but to get 
enough at a meal it would be necessary to eat 
too much fat along with it. Unblanched almonds, 
hazelnuts, walnuts, pecans, and hickory nuts are 
good sources of iron. Mark up a plus sign on 
Vitamin B and a minus sign on Vitamin A for 


most nuts. 
AAA 


CAFFEIN in ginger ale must have its 
presence declared on the label, warns the Food 
and Drug Administration, declaring that "Con- 
sumers are entitled to know when ginger ale 
root beer, and other beverages which ordinarily 
do not contain caffein have been changed in this 
way." 

AAA 

OVER 900 million pounds of meat— 
which would otherwise never have reached them— 
have been or are to be distributed to relief 
families, due to purchases which the Agricul- 
tural Administration has made at different in- 
tervals since its organization in 1933. Close 
to 140 million pounds of dairy products and 9 
million pounds of sugar likewise have been pur— 
chased for relief families. 


TWO-WAY RELIEF—(1) for farmers, pen-—- 
alized by low prices for producing unmarketable 


abundaice or stricken by drought losses, and (2) 
for families, suffering want Becayse. they can- 
not get jobs~-has: been’ ¢ natt df “AAA ‘activities 
from its beginning. Within the limits of funds 
provided for such relief, AAA has bought up such 
food supplies, turned them over to the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation for processing and 
distribution through relief agencies to dis-— 
tressed families. This Corporation has now been 
reorganized into the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation which will, with AAA, continue the 
work of applying funds, provided by Congress for 
the purpose, to the purchase of food supplies 
which choke up normal trade channels and to the 
distribution of these foods to families who 
would otherwise have to go without. 


THE RECORD to date lists these pur- 
chases: 
Dairy Products 
67,973,000 pounds of butter, 
37,596,000 pounds of evaporated milk, 
17,970,000 pounds of cheese, 
13,482,000 pounds of dry skim milk. 


Sugar 
9,000,000 pounds of domestic beet sugar. 


Meat Products 
766,591,000 pounds of beef and other meats, 
130,581,000 pounds of pork products, 
20,742,000 pounds of canned mutton, 
195,000 pounds of canned goat meat. 


FARMERS in drought-—stricken areas came 
in for special help in the purchases of feed, 
forage, and seed, made for them. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES by AAA for this 
two-way relief up to November 1, 1935, came to 
$204,157,000. Of this, $187,540,000 has been or 
will be recovered in cash or is represented in 
the value of commodities used by the Government 
for distribution to needy and unemployed. 


ALL BENEFITS from this relief program 
are not immediately edible. The culling of cat— 
tle, encouraged by the drought-relief program, has 
improved the quality of stock left on farms and 
bodes well for better quality of meat to come. 
Government purchases of seed conserved supplies 
for planting in 1935, to mitigate acute shortage 
in drought devastated areas. Purchases of live- 
stock, which otherwise would have been rushed to 
market in puny condition or left on farms to die 
of thirst and starvation, meant hard cash in 
farmers' pockets when it was desperately needed. 
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RETAIL FOOD prices dropped slightly 
as a group from October 22 to November 5. On 
October 22 the index number of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics stood at 80.5 percent as com— 
pared with 100 as the average in the 3 years, 
1923 to 1925. The November 5 index stood at 
80.4, or 0.1 percent less than the average 2 
weeks earlier. 


MOST IMPORTANT price decrease was in 
meats. Prices of practically all kinds of meat 
and meat products fell, but the sharpest drop 
showed in the average price of pork chops which 
fell about 14 percent in the 14 days. This is 
a remarkable price decline and one of the sharp— 
est on record in meat prices. The drop in meat 
prices was not limited to pork chops, however, 
but extended to practically all cuts of beef, 
lamb, and pork, and also to pork products, such 
as bacon and lard. Prices of hens also fell off 
slightly. 


MANY CONSUMERS will be interested in 
this change downward in the price of meats be— 
cause meat prices had been climbing during the 
past year to levels which were high compared 
with those of the past 2 years. This falling 
off in meat prices probably does not indicate the 
end of the high-price period. Economists who 
specialize in livestock and meats tell us that 
the effects of the 1934 drought will be with us 
for a long time and that we must expect meat 
prices to continue at fairly high levels at least 
throughout the coming winter and spring. Some 
drop in meat prices usually occurs during the 
fall months and the recent decline probably will 
prove to be of a rather temporary nature; 
nevertheless, it will be very welcome to con- 
sumers. Consumers will also be interested to 
know that while the economists do not expect any 
major shrinkage in meat prices for some time, 
they do not believe that prices are likely to 
go much higher. That is, we can probably expect 
meat prices to continue at something like their 
present levels during the next several months. 


IN CONTRAST to the drop in meat prices 
reports indicate a moderate but continued rise 
in the price of bread. Bread prices, of course, 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 











Oct. Nov. Change 

Kind of food ees Ds in two 

1935 1935 weeks 

Dairy products: ¢ ¢ Z 

eas oe 11.5 11.5* — 

Cheese, lb... 26.8 26.9 +0.4 

Butter, 1b... ........ 34.5 35.4 +2.6 
Beef: 

Round steak, lb. - Bz 35.0 -3.3 

Rib toast, 1b... Si. 30.6 2.9 

Chuck roast, Lb... 24.4 24.0 -1.6 
Pork: 

CCS: ie | Ska ae 38.8 33.4 -13.9 

lc age | aga eee 22 By 21.0 -3.2 


Whole smoked ham, lb. 33.9 35.2 —2.1 
Lamb: 





Leg of lamb, lb... 28.4 26.8 4.6 

Breast lamb, lb... 13.0 12.5 -3.8 

Square chuck, lb... 21.9 21.4 2.3 
Poultry and eggs: 

Hens; 2b... BOSS 30.8 -0.3 

Eres, doz. 6ST 45.2 +1.1 
Bread: 

[ccc aoe | ones 8.4 8.5 +1.2 

Rip ee eee, el -<  k 

Whole wheat, lb... 9.4 9.5 +1.1 


* 3.5-5.0 percent butterfat (continued). 








are very important to practically everyone. 
Even the poorest family buys bread regularly 
and in some cases may buy more bread than richer 
families. For that reason the Consumers' Coun- 
sel and other agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture always watch the price of bread very 
carefully. The GUIDE has discussed the bread 
situation several times in recent issues and 
there has also been a good deal of discussion 
in the public press. Our position has been 
that while the cost of some flours and shorten- 
ing have increased this fall, bakers should not 
take advantage of slight increases in ingredient 


costs by making major advances in retail prices, 
and that consumers are entitled to a factual 
explanation as to costs in cities where bread 
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CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 














Oct. Nov. Change 
Kind of food 22> 3; in two 
1935 1935 weeks 
Cereal products: ¢ ¢ y 4 
UU CT am | ns 5.3 5.4 +1.9 
Macaroni, 1b:.................. 15.5 15.5 
Wheat cereal................ 24.3 24.2 -0.4 
(28-0z. package) 
Vegetables — canned: 
Corn, #2 can.......... su, eS 13.0 +9.2 
Peas, fe Canes... 1654 16.3 -0.6 
Tomatoes, #2 can . 9.4 9.4 see 
Vegetables — fresh: 
rotavoes:;,, Ubi-2....c is i939 +5.6 
Onions. 1b. oer one +2.7 
Cabbage, Ub... 2:5 2.6 +4.0 
Vegetables — fresh: 
Lettuce, head............... 8.4 9.2 +9.5 
Spinach, 2:2. 6.3 Gi -3.2 
Carrots, bunch.............. 4.5 4.8 +6.7 
Fruit -— canned: 
Peaches, #23 can.......... 19.3 19.3 --—— 
Pears, #23 can. ry ad 22.9 -0.9 
Pineapple, #23 can 22.6 22.6 ---— 
Fruit — fresh: 
i Ne) cl) s)he! |) as es °4,4 4.6 +4.5 
Bananas, Goz:............. 21.7 22.8 +5.1 
Oranges, doz_..-.......... 335.5 33.0 -1.5 





& Complete on 
this page 
price increases have been put into effect or are 
contemplated. 


BETWEEN OCTOBER 8 and November 5 major 
increases of 0.35 cent or more per pound loaf 
occurred in only 10 of the 57 cities reported 
on. In 26 cities there was no change in price. 
In 21 cities the change up or down was, in all 
cases but one, no more than the usual slight 
movement. While flour prices went up sharply 
in September and in early October, they dropped 
off again in the latter half of October and in 
early November. Unless flour prices’ should 
start up again there appears to be no reason 
to expect any further marked increase in bread 
prices. Here and there bread prices may be 





raised slightly as bakeries use up their supply 
of flour and buy new supplies at somewhat higher 
costs. 


NOVEMBER'S Crop Report confirms ear-— 
lier indications that there will be an adequate 
supply of nearly all food crops except certain 
classes of wheat. This is in spite of the fact 
that the frosts and freezes during October 
reduced the prospects for several of the late 
crops. The potato crop, for example, will be 
smaller than was expected a month ago because 
some potatoes were damaged by freezing in the 
West and Central West. This does not mean that 
there will be any shortage of potatoes, however. 
The crop is considerably smaller than that of 
last year but almost equal to average. There 
has been an ample supply of most vegetables 
throughout the season. Reports are that large 
quantities of vegetables have been canned and 
there are fairly large supplies of winter vege— 
tables in storage. Fruit crops are about aver— 
age, and the supply of nuts is unusually large. 


FEED GRAIN supplies are sufficient to 
provide for the usual rations for the reduced 
number of livestock on farms and to leave a 
rather small carry-over into next year. Hay 
production this year is above average and will 
permit the feeding of more than the usual ration 
per head. 


FINAL ESTIMATES of crop production are 
published in December when some minor revisions 
can be expected. Usually, however, the November 
report gives a very accurate estimate of the 
production of most crops. Whatever changes may 
be made in the December report it is certain 
that there will be an adequate supply of all 
food crops with the exception of certain kinds 
of wheat which must be imported from Canada. 
Supplies of meat, of course, will continue to be 
relatively low for many months to come. 





FOOD PRICES on OCTOBER 22 


are reported and commented on in a separate statement, copies 
of which may be obtained by addressing requests to the Con- 
sumers’ Guide, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The supply is limited. 
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Dairy Products 
BUTTER PRICES rose sharply from October 22 to 
November 5, the average increase amounting to 
0.9 cent a pound. Cheese prices went up 0.1 
cent a pound in the same period. There was no 
change in the average price of milk. The rise 


in butter prices amounted to 2.6 percent in the 
period of 2 weeks. 


PRICES of butter in the wholesale markets contin— 
ued to advance throughout October and the 
first half of November. In New York City, 
for example, the wholesale price of 92=score 
butter rose about 7 cents a pound from the 
last week in September to the week ending 
November 16. This probably means that butter 
prices to the consumer will continue to go up 
for several weeks. 


RETAIL PRICES of butter in November appear to be 
Slightly higher than they were at the same 
time last year. Although butter prices usu- 
ally advance during the fall, the increase 
Since last August seems to be greater than the 
usual seasonal rise. Behind these two 
facts is another, namely, that high prices for 
all meats are encouraging farmers to shift 
from dairy products to meat animal production 
where such shifts can easily be made. AS a 
result, butter production has been dropping 
during the last few months. Increasing pay 
rolls are also believed to be helping up the 
present level of butter prices. 


PRESENT INDICATIONS for the coming winter, how— 
ever, are that butter production should be 
larger than it was last, although it will 
probably not measure up to the quantities 
produced during depression years because of the 
relatively greater profit in producing meat 
animals. Prices of butter in early 1936 are 
expected to be lower than they were in early 
1935. 


FARM PRICE of butterfat in October averaged 25.9 
cents a pound which was 1 cent higher than 
in the previous month and 1.6 cents higher 
than in October 1934. Drop in the prices 
of feed grains together with the rise in the 
price of butterfat have resulted in a price 
relationship more favorable to the dairyman 
than has existed any time during the past 19 
months. 





Average Retail Prices, November 5, 19355 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 


New England: 


Boston___. 

Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven... 


Portland, Maine __ 
Providence._._......._.. 


Middle Atlantic: 


Buffalo 
Newark _. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 


East North-Central 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Peoria 


Springfield, Ill 
West North-Central: 


Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Wichita 


South Atlantic: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore... 
Charleston, S. 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington, D. 
Winston-Salem 


C 


Milk, fresh 
Quart Butter— 
(de- fat Cheese Butter 
liv— content 


__ ered) range (i..) (ib.) 


11.5 $.5=5.0 26.9 35.4 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham 
Jackson, Miss 
Knoxville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile 


West South-Central: 


Dallas 
Houston 
Little Rock 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 


Albuquerque 
Butte 
Denver 


Salt Lake City. 


Pacific: 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco. 
Seattle 


11.7 3.7-4.8 27.1 32.9 
13.0 3.7-4.8 28.9 35.3 
13.0 3.3 26.6 32.1 
12.0 3.8-4.0 27.1 32.9 
13.0 3.7-4.0 27.3 35.2 
12.0 4.0-4.3 26.9 33.4 
13.0 3.7-3.8 26.4 32.5 
12.0 3.6-3.7 26.0 33.4 
13.0 3.5-3.7 27.2 36.6 
12.5 3.5-3.7 28.7 36.4 
11.0 3.5-3.8 29.3 36.7 
11.0 3.6-3.8 27.9 36.1 
12.0 3.8 27.9 33.1 
11.0 3.8 27.6 33.8 

. 10.0 3.5-3.8 28.6 35.4 
12.0 3.5-3.8 24.8 34.2 
10.0 3.5 27.4 34.5 
10.0 4.0 25.9 25.9 
12.0 3.6-3.7 25.3 25.3 
10.0 3.8-3.9 25.3 25.3 
10.0 3.6 27.3 27.3 
11.0 3.8-4.0 34.8 34.8 
11.1 4.0 24.4 24.4 
10.0 —————_ 24.8 24.8 

-1l.1 3.8-4.0 26.2 26.2 
10.0 3.5-3.7 25.2 25.2 
10.0 3.8 25.1 33.2 
10.1 3.7-3.8 25.5 35.3 
10.0 3.6-3.7 25.1 33.8 
10.0 3.7-4.1 21.4 31.0 
14.0 4.2-4.4 23.7 36.5 
12.0 4.0-4.2 26.0 36.4 
15.0 4.0-4.3 23.1 34.4 
15.0 4.0-5.0 23.0 35.0 
14.0 3.8-3.9 23.2 34.7 
12.0 3.5 23.7 33.9 
14.0 4.0-4.6 23.2 35.3 
13.0 4.1 26.2 35.9 
— 4.3 26.9 34.9 
13.3 4.3-4.5 21.5 35.4 
13.0 4.4 24.6 35.0 
12.0 4.0-4.2 28.0 34.4 
12.4 4.0 26.4 35.8 
10.5 3.5-4.5 22.6 34.0 
14.0 4.0-5.0 23.7 33.8 
11.0 4.4 25.8 33.7 
12.0 4.2-4.6 22.3 34.4 
12.0 3.8-4.5 23.1 33.0 
11.5 4.0-4.5 25.2 35.0 

- 11.0 4.0 26.7 35.9 
11.0 4.0-4.1 26.8 35.0 
10.0 3.5-3.7 24.0 34.9 
10.9 3.7-3.8 27.3 35.5 
10.0 3.8 23.7 37.4 

. 22.0 4.0 27.1 37.9 
10.5 4.0 24.9 36.5 
12.0 4.0-4.2 28.0 38.3 

9.0 4.0 23.7 37.7 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) PKCKCQ 
: . Whole— : =, 
Markets White Rye ‘Wheat L an 








-_ (1b.) — (1b.) ——(1b..) 
United States___...._. S5 9.1 9.5 
New England: Broad 
Boston_____. 8.3 9.2 8.8 
Bridgeport.. 9.1 9.8 9.8 
Fall River. 7.8 8.4 8.9 WHITE BREAD continued to step up slightly in 
Manchester 8.3 9.0 8.9 price during the 2 weeks from October 22 to 
New Haven... nS ae 9.7 10.0 Meee % bet + ; A . 0.1 t 
Portland, Maine ou 9.5 9.3 . i9@ increase 0 -1 cent a 
Providence s.2 8.8 9.4 pound loaf in those 2 weeks, even added to 


th a f° 0.1 t 3 i 
Middle Atlantic: e advance o cent in the previous 2 


Buffalo. __. 8.4 8.5 9.4 weeks, was an indication that the threatened 
Newark... 9.1 9.5 9.6 Nation—wide increase of a cent a pound had not 
New York 8.8 Jed Dee been put into effect. 

Philadelphia 9.6 9.9 LO. 7 

cet lag 7 et: <. TEN CITIES only showed an advance in bread 
Scranton... 9.6 9.6 9.4 prices between these two dates. In five, the 


East North-Central: increase was no more than the usual change 


Chicago 7.5 8.1 9.1 from period to period. Increases greater than 
Cincinnati fie, 9.4 9.6 0.2 cent a pound loaf which occurred between 
Cleveland 7.8 8.4 8.7 October 22 and November 5, when added to in- 
Columbus 8.2 0S ee 9.3 on nits é , 2 
Detroit 75 77 8.2 eases which occurred in the previous 
Indianapolis 7.4 7.8 9.2 weeks, made the record look as follows: 
Milwaukee WS eck 10.0 
Peoria Be 8.0 9.1 9.3 Milwaukee up 1.0 t 

; ; icdnteednicamasecconan Upek <0°6en 
Springfield, 111 8.8 9.7 9.7 Philadelphia and Washington. up 0.9 cent 

West North-Central: New Haven up 0.6 cent 
Cedar Rapids 8.9 9.5 LO:..2 Bridgeport up 0.5 cent 
Kansas City 8.0 no ae | 9.2 rT 
Minneapolis 8.4 8.9 9.3 Norfolk, Louisville, Los Angeles.. up 0.4 cent 
Omaha 8.5 9.0 8.8 Richmond, Butte up 0.3 cent 
St. Louis 8.3 o.1 9.6 
eh eg 7. ie .3 In 26 of the 57 cities for which prices are 

; ‘ ; reported there was no change between October 8 

a 9.2 9.4 9.0 and November 5; in 20 there were advances or 
Baltimore... 8.8 9.7 9'6 decreases of 0.2 cent or less. In Oklahoma 
Charleston, S. C ore 9.8 10.0 City, a decrease of 0.5 cent was reported. 
Jacksonville seal 4 3.3 10.0 
Norfolk 9.1 9.4 9.5 FLOUR PRICES dropped somewhat during October and 
Richmond 8.8 8.9 9.5 , 

Savannah 9.4 10.0 10.5 the first part of November. The average cost 
Washington, D. C 9.3 9.6 9.9 of high-grade flours going into a pound loaf 
Winston-Salem 10.7 LEO 11.3 fell from 2.67 cents on October 8 to 2.47 

East South-Central: cents on November 5. Total ingredient costs 
Birmingham....._.. o56 10.0 10.0 dropped correspondingly from 3.64 to 3.42 
Jackson, Miss__ 9.5 10.1 10.0 cents. 

Knoxville ae —_—- —— 
Louisville 7.8 Siz 8.8 
Memphis 8.4 9.4 9.5 CONSUMERS' COUNSEL is continuing efforts, de- 
Mobile 9.5 10.0 10.0 scribed in our last issue, to obtain actual 

West South-Central: cost figures for consumers in cities where ad— 
Dallas 8.8 9.0 8.8 vances in bread prices have taken place. A 
Houston 6.7 8.6 8.8 progress report will appear as soon as pos— 
Little Rock 9.8 = et 9.8 sible 
New Orleans a: 2 8.7 9.7 j 
Oklahoma City. 9:2 10.3 9.6 ; 

iain tes RYE BREAD prices were reported unchanged between 

"Albuquerque — — aie October 22 and November 8. Prices of whole 
Butte. ; ; 9.8 9.7 9.8 wheat bread advanced from 9.4 to 9.5 cents a 
Denver..___. ag Tso 9.6 Ss pound. 

Salt Lake City. 10 9.4 6.8 

Pacific: 
Los Angeles t8 9.3 ae | 
Portland, Oreg_.. 9.1 9.9 ie 
San Francisco 9.3 9.0 8.8 
9.1 9.9 9.0 


Seattle_. 














Cowal Products 


FLOUR PRICES went up 0.1 cent a pound from Octo- 
ber 22 to November 5, while prices of wheat 
cereal went down 0.1 cent a package of 28 
ounces. 


WHOLESALE FLOUR prices declined rather sharply 
in October and early November, so no continued 
increase in the price of flour is likely. 
There is commonly a considerable lag, between 
changes in wholesale prices and retail prices 
of flour, however. The increase from October 
22 to November 5 may be a reflection of the 
increase which occurred in the wholesale flour 
market immediately preceding the month of 
October. 


DEVELOPMENTS in the world wheat market usually 
exert a strong influence on the wheat prices 
in the United States. Ordinarily this is be- 
cause we have wheat to export and the prices 
we can get in the world markets determine to a 
great extent the prices here. This year the 
United States will need to import some good 
quality spring wheat because of the black rust 
which attacked domestic hard red spring wheat. 
Developments in foreign markets, therefore, 
determine largely what we have to pay for 
wheat of this kind. Thus prices of wheat in 
this country have recently been affected con- 
Siderably by such developments as the outbreak 
of hostilities in Ethiopia and the uncertain 
political situation in Europe, as well as by 
improved crop prospects in Argentina, and 
Canadian policies concerning the disposal of 
surplus wheat in Canada. 


SOME of these factors have been largely respon— 
sible for changes in wheat prices in this 
country during the past few months. Similar 
factors will doubtless play a part in deter- 
mining prices during the coming winter and 
spring. It is difficult to forecast develop-— 
ments of this kind. The probable price trend 
in this country is therefore somewhat uncer— 
tain. There does not appear to be anything 
in the present picture, however, which would 
indicate any sharp change in wheat prices 
either upward or downward. 














Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) 
Maca— Wheat 
Markets Flour roni cereal 
28-02. 
7 (ib. ) (lb. ) pkg.) | 
United States__. 5.4 15.5 24.2 
New England: 
BOStONn.............. My otele 5.1 LO. 24.1 
Bridgeport... 6.2 17.3 29.35 
Fall River 5.4 16.6 2.2 
Manchester... 5.6 ih ec 26.4 
New Haven_. : 5.9 16.0 23.8 
Portland, Maine D.0 thy eg 23.9 
Providence... 3.0 14.9 25.1 
Middle Atlantic: 
Burtaio....... 5.6 17.0 24.4 
Newark. 5.6 16.2 23.4 
New York.___... 5.3 16.7 24.1 
Philadelphia Bue 16.3 24.7 
Pittsburgh. 5.1 15.8 23.5 
Rochester... : 5.6 15.5 Rosk 
Scranton____..... i 5.0 16.9 eae 
East North-Central: 
Cnsenee ae f 13.4 BO.T 
Canoinnats.............- 5.2 15.4 22.5 
Cleveland__.......-.. 5.4 16.4 22.7 
Columbus.. 4.6 i hy ae eet 
Detroit.. ieee 5.5 14.6 25.9 
Indianapolis... ae a2 19.¢ 25.8 
Milwaukee.____..._..___- 5.3 14.0 24.5 
Peoria... 5.6 13.8 26.8 
Springfield, ae.. 6.0 i 21.0 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids__. 5.2 14.8 ee.o 
Kansas City_.__... 5.1 16.5 25.5 
ee 5.5 13.8 Bias 
Omaha_________- panes 5.0 19.4 24.6 
-, ee ; o.7 15.5 26.0 
St. Paul... 5.4 14.0 23.6 
Wichite..................... 4.8 13.0 24.2 
South Atlantic: 
Jet (ie 5.8 17.0 25.9 
Baltimore... ; 5.5 15.2 20.5 
Charleston, “s. Cc 5.6 15.4 24.9 
Jacksonville. 5.9 15.0 26.2 
Noritoik.............. 5.3 15.5 25.2 
Richmond.....__. 5.4 15.5 23.8 
Savannah.. Py f 16.4 Ba. 
Washington, ‘5. ¢... 5.9 15.6 25.9 
Winston-Salem 5.4 19.4 ra ae 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham. 5.2 13.5 25.4 
Jackson, Miss o.0 16.8 30.0 
Knoxville 5.0 cb 29.6 
Louisville 5.4 13.5 25.9 
Memphis... 5.9 14.3 27.9 
Mobile___.. 5.1 16.9 25.5 
West South—- catenats 
Dallas____. 5.5 17.0 26.0 
Houston 4.9 13.0 22.9 
Little Rock 4.8 15.8 30.3 
New Orleans 6.2 9.6 24.1 
Oklahoma City og =! 12.4 29.5 
Mountain: 
oe 5.7 19.0 22.8 
Butte.. a 5.35 15.6 20.0 
Denver.. 4.5 16.5 20.0 
Salt Lake City 4.0 17.6 25.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles. 4.6 15.0 25.8 
Portland, Oreg 4.7 i720 24.9 
San Francisco 4.9 19.5 ie 
Seattle 5.0 Li 26.0 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) 











Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(2b.) (1b. ) (1b. ) 
United States: _...............- 35.0 30.6 24.0 
New England: 
Besten ST 32.8 28.0 
Briaggeporv.............--- 41.3 33.5 26.6 
Foard River-............... AS.5 32.0 26.2 
Manchester__....._...... 40.6 28.9 73 ead 
New Haven______... eerste 41.6 34.2 Z1.6 
Portland, Maine 38.7 30.9 42.0 
Providence................ 40.9 34.4 20.0 
Middle Atlantic: 
Burtato:............. Si.4 27.9 22.4 
Newark.............- ee 37.8 SL. 8 24.9 
New York.........-....... . 28.0 $4.1 24.7 
Philadelphia... 40.3 35.2 26.1 
Pittsburgh...........- 32.4 29.0 22.1 
Rochester........... o1.T Zl.2 22.8 
wOranton.........-.-...- : 34.3 32.7 25.9 
East North-Central: 
Chicago... .o..22.2.... 34.8 oe. 26.4 
Cancinnati..._........... 38.4 S15 24.4 
Cleveland.............. Sa.7 29.6 235.9 
Codumpus:._...---.. 2s S54 29.8 24.4 
ity Acc): | ae 33.9 29:3 24.9 
Indianapolis._____. 34.5 27.6 235.2 
Milwaukee._......_- 33.9 28.8 24.3 
Peoria.............. 32.9 26.2 21.3 
Springfield, Ill...... 34.0 25.5 rif 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids............. 27.4 20.1 18.4 
Mansas City............. S1l.1 2.8 20.8 
Minneapolis... 31.8 28.4 Bae 
COL es aera : 31.9 24.7 20.7 
St. Louis............... 35.8 26.9 25.0 
‘ae. (cre 31.4 26.9 22.4 
MeCnite. ec «Se 22.6 17.4 
South Atlantic: 
Atsanta.................... ot.t 31.6 24.6 
Balcamore:....-.....-.... ro i ae 28.4 AL. 
Charleston, S. C.. 31.4 7s ae 19.0 
Jacksonville Ko See 21.5 yp 
Norfolk .._...- 34.0 30.0 Ze. 
Richmond____.._. 30.4 28.4 SL.7 
savennan...............:.. 28.7 26.4 LS:.'7 
Washington, D. C.. 39.6 32.0 23.9 
Winston-Salem 32.35 26.9 Zo. 2 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham.___... 33.0 26.3 Sie 
Jackson, Miss.. 34.0 20.9 hy dam 
Knoxville... rob 27.8 25.3 
Louisville___.. 33.9 a.9 21:6 
Memphis........_... 34.6 21.0 16.9 
ATS cy a eeie 20.5 Aa A 16.8 
West South-Central: 
Dallas 36.3 29.7 21.9 
Houston ooo 28.2 20.1 
Little Rock $1.9 26.0 sa g 
New Orleans 32.4 20.0 18.2 
Oklahoma City 50:5 20.0 16.8 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque.___. 32.5 24.0 21.0 
i i <r AOse Lao 15.7 
Denver....._.. 32.5 25.6 Siwe 
Salt Lake City 29.6 20.6 20.4 
Pacific: 
Los An¢geloes................ 31.3 26.1 19.2 
Portland, Oreg......:... 25.0 20.8 16.9 
San Francisco........ . GLa let 18.6 
penttie..... a... BOA 25.5 19.0 











DURING the 2 weeks ending November 5 there was 
a substantial drop in retail prices of beef. 
Round steak prices fell off 1.2 cents a pound, 
rib roast 0.9 cent, and chuck roast 0.4 cent. 
This represents an important reduction in 
prices because meat prices do not usually 
change so much in a period of 2 weeks. It is 
important also because meat prices in general 
have been high. 


DURING this period of 2 weeks prices of prac— 
tically all kinds of meats and meat products 
dropped. This does not mean that the high 
point in meat prices is passed. According 
to the livestock economists wé™must expect 
prices to remain at fairly high levels at 
least through the remainder of this year and 
the first half of next year. 


DECREASE in beef prices during the latter part 
of October and early November represents in 
part at least the ordinary seasonal movement. 
Beef prices commonly are lower in the winter 
than in the summer. Conditions in the whole- 
sale livestock markets, however, indicate that 
some further reductions in beef prices are 
probable during the next few weeks. There 
was a fairly substantial decline in the whole— 
sale prices of beef steers from the last week 
in October to the middle of November. This 
amounted to about 75 cents a 100 pounds which 
is the equivalent of about 1} cents a pound 
of retail beef cuts. 


NO MARKED falling off in beef prices can be an- 
ticipated during the coming winter. There 
may be some seasonal decline in the prices of 
better grades of steers and the better grades 
of beef as the result of increased supplies 
of fed cattle but no marked drop in prices is 
likely because of the continued short supply 
of hogs and the reduced supplies of poorer 
grades of cattle. 


SUPPLIES of cattle in October continued large. 
Receipts at several markets were 2 percent 
larger than commercial receipts in October 
1934 and 5 percent above the October 5-year 
average. Inspected slaughter amounted to 
slightly over a million head and was 10 per- 
cent larger than the commercial inspected 
slaughter in October 1934 and 30 percent 
greater than the 5-year average. 











Pork Produds 


ALL PORK products dropped in price during the 2 


weeks from October 22 to November 5. The de- 
crease in the price of pork chops was remark-— 
able, going from an average of 38.8 cents to 
33.4 cents a pound in 2 weeks. This is a 
drop of almost 14 percent and is one of the 
sharpest declines in retail meat prices on re- 
cord. Lard fell 0.7 cent a pound in the same 
period and prices of whole smoked hams also 
declined 0.7 cent a pound. 


THE ABRUPT drop in the prices of pork chops evi- 
dently was a reflection of a similar sharp drop 
in wholesale prices of loins which fell almost 
8 cents a pound from the week ending October 5 
to the week ending November 2. During the 
2 weeks following November 2, however, prices 
of loins recovered more than 2 cents a pound. 
It is likely that prices of pork chops may go 
up somewhat during the next few weeks while 
prices of other pork products such as han, 
bacon, and lard may very likely continue to go 
down slightly. Wholesale prices of ham and 
bacon were about steady during the first half 
of November at a level slightly below that 
which prevailed in October. Lard prices con- 
tinued to drop throughout October and the 
first half of November. 


RECENT DECLINE in prices of hog products has 
been largely seasonal. These products usually 
drop during the fall and early winter when 
the spring pig crop comes on the market. Dur-— 
ing the past few weeks, however, the falling 
off of hog product prices has been somewhat 
more than the average seasonal decrease. 


WHOLESALE PRICES of hogs dropped more than $1 
a 100 pounds from the week ending October 5 
to the week ending November 9. The following 
week, however, there was a slight recovery 
in prices. It is likely that the hog prices 
of early November represent about the seasonal 
low point and that any further declines will 
be small. 
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United States 


Markets 


New England: 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven 
Portland, Maine 
Providence _.. 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 


East North-Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

Detroit 
Indianapolis... 
Milwaukee 

Peoria 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 


Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Wichita 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 
Winston-Salem 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham 
Jackson, Miss 
Knoxville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Mobile... 


West South-Central: 


Dallas 
Houston 
Little Rock 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque 
Butte 
Denver 
Salt Lake City 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) 


Whole 

Chops Lard smoked 
ham - 

(lb. ) (lb. ) (10:) U 
33.4 21.0 33.2 
31.8 19.4 33.3 
355.0 20.3 34.1 
35.3 19.1 34.9 
32.9 19.8 34.5 
34.6 a Aa 34.2 
32.0 20.2 32.5 
34.5 19.1 Be 
on. 19.7 Sa. 
$2.2 else 33.2 
34.2 Bicdt 35.7 
30.1 20.4 35.1 
31.3 21.3 32.4 
32.35 20.4 33.0 
33.0 ee. 30.6 
34.0 21.0 33.5 
35.0 20.8 31.4 
335.1 25.35 53.8 
38.6 21.2 33.9 
34.8 20.3 34.9 
32.4 20.8 30.8 
31.6 20.0 Re 
34.3 eo. of.4 
31.6 ad 33.3 
28.9 7 US 6 31.4 
32.7 21.5 34.3 
32.1 20.4 31.2 
29.7 2 31.6 
29.7 20.1 33.4 
30.7 20.0 30.8 
$1.5 ose 31.9 
33.6 vat WY 6 31.4 
32.6 193 33.1 : 
32.9 22.5 A ] 
33.4 eee 32.9 } 
35.5 19.8 335.5 : 
35.1 20.3 34.4 | 
32.4 eee 31.0 
oe .9 19.9 33.0 
31.0 eS 32.8 
See 20.0 33.3 
31.4 23.4 33.3 
30.3 21.9 28.5 
30.8 Ze .e 30.5 
30.0 20.4 32.0 
29.8 BL. 350.1 
35.4 23.9 33.6 
33.4 vd Ue 31.4 
51.5 22.9 32.1 
32.6 20.5 51.5 } 
31.0 21.0 oL.d 
36.0 Be .o 36.0 
32.4 23.7 34.1 
35.7 eee 34.0 I 
37.9 24.9 34.9 
a1 7 Pee 34.2 
33.8 21.4 33.9 
39.4 22.0 36.5 ie 
35.4 22.6 36.0 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1955 (cents) 





Leg of Breast Bl 
Markets lamb lamb chuck 
(Tb. ) (1b. ) (1b...) 
United States 26.8 L235 21.4 
New England: 
Boston 22.9 LS.3 Rhy ers 
Bridgeport 27.9 10.8 ou 
Fall River 21.9 Loc 20.5 
Manchester so..! 14.0 10 ad 
New Haven 21-5 ice feel 
Portland, Maine 205 DS, 18.9 
Providence Alin me Riva 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 25.5 13.4 22.8 
Newark 27.4 14.9 24.4 
New York 27.6 12.35 20.5 
Philadelphia 28.1 eed 19.1 
Pittsburgh 28.7 14.9 2e.8 
Rochester 20.7 Uh SPR 21.6 
Scranton. 30.2 12.3 24.2 
East North-Central: 
Chicago 28.6 12.6 24.7 
Cincinnati 32.0 L7.6 26.8 
Cleveland 25.0 1 25.0 
Columbus eS ET alk 27.0 
Detroit. 29.4 16.1 26.8 
Indianapolis 30.5 14.5 25.0 
Milwaukee. 28.4 i2.s 25.8 
Peoria_____. 28.9 14.2 25.6 
Springfield, Ill 28.4 13.4 21.4 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... 25.4. 12.6 20.9 
Kansas City 26.6 16.7 22.0 
Minneapolis 26.4 bs ar 21.4 
Omaha.______. 20.4 9.8 19.3 
St. Louis 27.3 16.0 ALO 
ot. Paul... ... 25.3 Li. 21.4 
Wichita.................. 27.2 bs lay 19).5 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 26.4 15.0 20.7 
Baltimore... 26.9 iS.2 22.4 
Charleston, S. C 29.0 1>:.0 20.1 
Jacksonville rer 12.0 20.7 
Norfolk....... 26.6 11.4 19.6 
Richmond.. 28.9 15.6 25.6 
Savannah..___.... 28.7 14.4 21.4 
Washington, D. C role 12.9 Fe. 
Winston-Salem. 29.8 pS 2159 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham.____. 30.5 15.6 13. 
Jackson, Miss 20.0 14.7 18.9 
Knoxville : 29.8 15.0 25.6 
Louisville... 31.4 19.2 24.7 
Memphis... 26.0 14.7 ily Bag 
Mobile... Aes 28-7 13.7 18.4 
West South-Central: 
Dalias...... : 28.5 12.8 Lie 
Houston... 29.7 13.6 18.0 
Little Rock... 27.4 13.9 19.3 
New Orleans____. 27.4 13.5 16:..5 
Oklahoma City 28.0 14.5 ys 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque..... 28.5 15.5 20.0 
Butte......... ae 20.2 LL.O 19.4 
Denver.______.. : 20.4 LS.0 21.4 
Salt Lake City... 26:2 a A 19.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 26.6 11.4 20.0 
Portland, Oreg__. 235.6 eS ERS Tea 
San Francisco.. 28.3 EH .O 18.9 
Seattle 26.2 12-6 ya 








PRICES of lamb, along with those of other meats 

fell during the 2 weeks from October 22 to 
November 5. The average price of leg of lamb 
went down 1.3 cents a pound while breast lamb 
dropped 0.5 cent and square chuck was reduced 
0.5 cent. 


PROBABLY the recent drop in lamb prices is due 


in part to reduced prices of competing meats. 
It is expected that lamb prices during the 
remainder of the year will be fairly well 
maintained and prospects are for some advance 
in lamb prices during the early part of 1936. 


SUPPLIES of sheep and lambs continued to be 


fairly large during October. Receipts at 
seven leading markets were 2 percent larger 
than commercial supplies at these markets in 
October 1934 but 13 percent below the 5-year 
average. Inspected slaughter in that month 
was the second largest October slaughter on 
record. For the first 6 months of the current 
lamb-marketing year, from May to October, the 
total inspected slaughter was the largest on 
record if we exclude from last year's figures 
the sheep slaughtered for relief purposes. 


RELATIVELY heavy movement of lambs into feed 
lots in Colorado and other western States 
occurred in October. Indications now are that 
lamb feeding in the western States will be 
on about the same scale as it was last year. 
The principal decrease in lamb feeding in the 
western lands this year is expected to be in 
farm feeding in Iowa, wheat-field feeding in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and feeding generally in 
the Corn Belt. In general, feeder lambs this 
year have been heavier and in better condition 
than for several years and will require a 
shorter feeding period than they did last year 








SUPPLIES of poultry meats, 





Poulbye€ggs 


PRICES of hens were reduced slightly during the 


2 weeks ending November 5 while egg prices in- 
creased 0.5 cent a dozen. Both changes are in 
line with the usual movement of prices during 
the fall months. Egg prices usually reach 
their peak about the end of November or at the 
beginning of December and usually fall rather 
sharply during January, February, and March. 


REPORTS from farmers on November 1 indicate an 


average of 70.8 layers in farm flocks as com— 
pared with 69.4 on November 1, 1934, and with 
an average of 76.5 during the 5 years from 
1928 to 1932. The number of eggs per 100 lay- 
ers on November 1 of this year was substan- 
tially above the average. Total production of 
eggs per farm flock amounted to 13.9 eggs as 
compared with 12.6 eggs a year earlier and 
with a 5-year average of 13.6. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS indicate egg production during 


the remainder of 1935 and during most of 1936 
will be considerably higher than during the 
past year. 


on the other hand, 
continue to be comparatively short and prices 
are likely to be fairly high during the rest 
of 1935 and in the first half of 1936. Poul- 
try supplies are still affected by the desire 
of farmers to save as many layers as possible 
for egg production this winter. Reduced num— 
bers of poultry on farms in the middle west 
during the latter part of 1934 resulted in a 
marked drop in receipts of dressed poultry at 
terminal markets during most of 1935. Re— 
ceipts at the four markets, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, for the first 9 
months of 1935 amounted to about 151 million 
pounds compared with 185 million pounds during 
the same period of 1934 and 197 million pounds 
for the 5-year period, 1930-1934. 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 19355 (cents) 


Markets 


United States 





New England: 
Boston 
Bridgeport... 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven.. 


Portland, Maine 


Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo_____.. 
Newark... 

New York =a 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh__ 
Rochester 
Scranton 


East North—Centr 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee. 
Peoria____.. 
Springfield, I 


West North-Centr 
Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha_________. 

St. Louis... 
St. Paul 


al: 


13 


AL: 


eich ta...........:... 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore___. 
Charleston, S. 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk... 
Richmond... 
Savannah... 
Washington, D. 
Winston-Salem 


C 


C 


East South-Central: 


Birmingham 
Jackson, Miss 
Knoxville 
Louisville___... 
Memphis___._______- 
Mobile.______. : 


West South-Central: 


Houston 

Little Rock 
New Orleans___.. 
Oklahoma City.. 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque_ 
Butte... 
Denver.. 


Salt Lake City. 


Pacific: 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle. 


Hens 


(lb. ) 
30. 


HORHUHO 


QUHPOOWN’ KHUTWDNONH DOUND ANH 


OUD DODD AH 


WO ROOD 


UAARO 


NH 


NOHO 


8 


Eggs 


(doz. ) 
45. 


OIHNHAHO 


WUADOIYIO MHWCOHRIONMU POMP UOH 


NUYOUNIHON 


OCHMINWA 


OoOuwr? 


ARO 


OLD 


2 








Ea 


= 
oO 


en i i ces i es 


Sot 


53] 
ie) 
QO ssiTpnp mot inannme 


Sear xnawow 








Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) 
Potatoes Onions Cabbage 








Markets (lb.) (lb.)  (1b.) 
United States._.__............ 1.9 3.8 2.6 
New England: 
Boston... LS 3.9 2.9 
Bridgepory.......... : 2.0 4.0 3.0 
Pall River........... 6 AY 4.2 atk 
Manchester 2.0 4.0 2.4 
New Haven.. ; 2.0 4.3 2.6 
Portland, Maine BRT 4.1 2.6 
Providence L9 A f 2.6 
Middle Atlantic: 
meres ® 14 Oot dhol 
Newark... > 2 4.3 wet 
Now YORK. ...............:... a4 4.2 2.9 
Philadelphia... 2.0 3.9 Zo 
Pittsburgh... : LT Set Lek 
Rochester.___........ ' 1.3 3.4 de 
Scranton:...........-. L.9 3.6 1.9 
East North-Central: 
Chicaco.......¢......... 1.9 3.5 2.9 
Cincinnati 19 4.2 2.6 
Cleveland 2.6 3.0 ee | 
Columbus.. ; 1.4 3.6 Wie 
Detroit : 1.4 3.5 2.0 
Indianapolis... LS 4.1 2.3 
Milwaukee... re 3.0 2.30 
reoria.................- LS 4.2 7 PS 
Springfield, I11. 1.2 4.2 a9 
West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids 1 3.4 2.35 
Kansas City_...... 2.0 4.5 2.5 
Minneapolis... 20 2.8 aul 
mana... u ee 4.0 2.8 
Dt. WOuis.-...... LO a 2.5 
St. Paul L.5 3.0 2.4 
Wachita.......... 1.6 a § Rio 
South Atlantic: 
BGO y TAR 4.4 2.8 
Baltcamone:............:-.... 2.0 4.0 264 
Charleston, S. C... 2.4 4.9 Xo re 
Jacksonville... 2.0 4.4 2.8 
Norfoik .-__........... 2.2 4.6 aco 
RiGnmona. ................ Wak 4.5 3.5 
Savannah...........__. : eek 4.4 2.9 
Washington, D. C____. 2.0 4.2 3.0 
Winston-Salem.___..._... 2.4 5.6 2.6 
East South-Central: 
Birmingham... : Aa 4.0 ae 
Jackson, Miss... ye 4.8 3.5 
Knoxville... uA Suc 2.4 
roy EB) 0 i 6 - —— 2.0 4.1 2.6 
Jolt) | ae ee 4.0 Ao 
Tcl: Li): a a ens Zn o.0 Fr 
West South-Central: 
aa 2 : K ep 4.6 3.6 
Rowson... : Sat 4.1 Sat 
LiteLre Rock.............. 2.0 3.9 2.9 
New Orleans._._.......-._. 2.4 3.9 353.8 
Oklahoma City............ 1.9 5.3 2.4 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque__.......-..._.. 16 3.8 2:5 
Ue LG Oo 2.9 
TE) 1.38 9 AY 
Sait Lake City... 1.6 Sat ase 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... 2.6 2.8 2.6 
Portland, Oreg........ 2.9 aR | 2:59 
San Francisco... 2.4 3.4 6.5 
MOMUL IS: sas 2.3 3.0 3.6 





| 





Crash) 


POTATOES, ONIONS, and cabbage each went up 0.1 


cent a pound from October 22 to November 5. 
The rise in potato prices was largely a reflec-— 
tion of a cut in the estimated supply for the 
coming winter due to frosts and freezes in 
the north-central and western States. Usu- 
ally potato prices reach their low point in 
November but this year there was some increase 
in prices during October and early November 
due to the changed crop prospects. 


THE POTATO crop in the 30 late States is esti- 


mated at 282 million bushels compared with 
312 million bushels in 1934 and an average of 
290 million bushels for the 5 years from 
1928 to 1932. Frosts and freezes caused a 
reduction in crop prospects in most of the 
late group States. The drop in the expected 
supply caused f. o. b. prices at Presque Isle 
to rise from a level of 50 cents per 100 
pounds in late September to $1.42 for the 
first week in November. In Idaho f. o. b. 
prices went up from 62 cents a 100 pounds the 
first week in October to $1.25 for the first 
week in November. Freight and dealer's charges 
which remain rather inflexible are an impor- 
tant part of city retail prices. Even a very 
moderate change in retail prices ordinarily 
reflects a decided swing upward or downward 
in prices received by farmers. 


THE TOTAL onion crop this year is estimated at 


14,371,000 sacks of 100 pounds each compared 
with 13,007,000 sacks last year and a 5—year 
average of 13,402,000 sacks. Production of 
domestic—type cabbage in the late group States 
has been recently estimated at 322,000 tons. 
This is 5 percent smaller than last year's 
crop but 18 percent larger than the average 
production for the period 1929-33. The 
production of Danish or late storage types of 
cabbage is considerably smaller than last year 
and slightly smaller than the 5-year average. 











Crash) 


DURING the 2 weeks from October 22 to November 5 
lettuce prices went up 0.8 cent a head, car- 
rots rose 0.3 cent a bunch, and spinach prices 
dropped 0.2 cent a pound. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE of the acreage of early 
lettuce in Arizona, California, and Florida 
indicates an increase of 10 percent above the 
1935 acreage but a decrease of 27 percent be- 
low the 5-year average of 1930-34. In the 
Imperial Valley section of California it is 
reported that growers have experienced some 
difficulty with early plantings and several 
hundred acres are being replanted. Fields 
planted later than September 25, however, 
appear to be in excellent condition. The 
condition of the crop in Florida appears to 
be about average. 


THREE STATES, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Virginia 
(Norfolk district), produce most of the com— 
mercial fall crop of spinach. These States 
report an acreage 47 percent larger than last 
fall's acreage. It is expected that yields 
per acre in Arkansas and Oklahoma will be 
smaller than last fall due to insect damage 
and wet weather but that the yield in Virginia 
will be high. Probably the average yield per 
acre for the entire fall crop will be only 
Slightly below that of last year and because 
of higher acreage the production of fall crop 
spinach is forecast at 958,000 bushels which 
is an increase of 43 percent over last year. 
This would indicate that supplies of spinach 
should be plentiful throughout the winter and 
prices are likely to continue at very rea- 
sonable levels. 


CALIFORNIA'S fall crop of carrots is expected 
to be more than 20 percent larger than last 
fall's crop and two-thirds larger than the 
average production during the preceding 5 
years. 





Markets 





United States 


New England: 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Fall River 
Manchester 
New Haven 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 


East North-Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Peoria. 
Springfield, Ill 


West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids. 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha______. 

St. Louis 
St. Paul.. 
Wichita. 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta.. 
Baltimore. _ : 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah____ 
Washington, D. C 
Winston-Salem 


East South-Central: 
Birmingham 
Jackson, Miss 
Knoxville 
Louisville 
Memphis.. 

Mobile.. 


West South-Central: 
Dallas... ee 
Houston.. 

Little Rock 


New Orleans. 


Oklahoma City 


Mountain: 
Albuquerque 
Butte 


Denver : nee 
Salt Lake City__...... 


Pacific: 


Los Angeles... 


Portland, Oreg.__.. 
San Francisco... 
Seattle... 


9. 
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IOOOO OM 


wv a 
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OWOhOD~ 
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he 
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Orohood 
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WOON ROD 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1935 (cents) 


‘Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
(head) (1b.) (bunch) 


2 


OWOd 


6.1 4.8 
4.6 3.1 
6.8 5.6 
a0 5.5 
2.9 4.6 
6.8 4.5 
6.0 4.4 
5.3 5.5 
4.3 4.3 
Db. 5.0 
6.6 6.0 
6.1 4.6 
6.6 4.7 
el 3.0 
7.6 4.6 
7.6 4.7 
6.6 4.5 
5.5 4.4 
8.8 4.3 
5.3 5.0 
5.2 3.8 
8.0 3.6 
7.0 5.6 
7.4 5.6 
11.0 5.2 
5.0 5.3 
8.5 5.6 
B.2 4.5 
4.5 4.6 
6.5 5.1 
8.6 5.0 
8.8 (Be 
fee! 5 he 
13.8 S.2 
11.3 6.6 
5.1 5.9 
8.7 6.9 
10.2 8.4 
5.8 Naot 
10.7 10.2 
9.0 6.0 
8.3 6.6 
11.5 7.5 
6.5 5.4 
5.6 6.6 
10.0 5.6 
11.4 6.5 
10.3 5.2 
ded 5.35 
Mio 4.2 
5.4 4.7 
far 3.0 
9.3 4.2 
6.0 coe 
8.5 a 
3.1 ay f 
6.3 4.4 
5.4 2.3 
6.6 ra 
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Average Retail Prices, Novem>er 5, 1935 (cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 














Seattle 


Markets (doz., 
easiest (1b.) _1b.*) (doz. ) 
United States... 4.6 6.5 33.0 
New England: 
Boston_______. 4.9 *6.1 35.7 
Bridgeport oe 3.6 *6.5 37.5 
Fall River___... 5.3 76:56 36.0 
Manchester 3.6 *6:5 37.3 ye = 
New Haven. : 4.4 21.4 35.4 | 
Portland, Maine’ 4.1 bas Je | 36.3 
Providence__. 4.4 *6.5 40.5 
Middle Atlantic: APPLE PRICES went up 0.2 cent a pound from Octo-— 
Buffalo 3.6 25.5 34.4 ber 22 to November 5, while banana prices rose 
Newark 4.4 25.6 34.2 1.1 cents a dozen and orange prices dropped 
Philadelphia 335 Blt 33.5 0.5 cent a dozen. 
Pittsburgh_. 4.3 23.5 37.1 
Rochester 3.9 22.0 34.4 APPLE SUPPLIES are much larger than a year ago 
Scranton 3.6 19.3 37.3 and prices now are generally lower than last 
East North-Central: year. Probably the lowest point in apple 
Chicago. _ 5.3 ssid Gr, 55.3 prices for the current season has been passed 
Cincinnati 4.6 *6.5 34.7 and some seasonal increase can be expected 
Cleveland 4.8 *6.6 37.5 
Columbus 3.8 *6_7 36.7 during the winter and spring. It is generally 
Detroit 4.7 *6 9 37.6 true, however, that following years of medium 
Indianapolis. 4.3 *6.8 32.4 to large crops the seasonal swing of prices is 
— - pes a ye not very marked and present indications are 
Springfield, I1l 4.5 *6_7 40.3 that apple prices will advance rather slowly 
ik: Mental m ‘ ; and moderately during the winter months. 
est North-Central: 
; * 
sash jgg [. wl we RECENT REPORTS indicate that the apple crop is 
Minneapolis 4.7 *7 8 o1.4 rather small in European countries. This may 
Omaha. 4.8 58-0 34.7 help to bring back part at least of the export 
oy — ie =i 3 outlet which has been greatly reduced in 
Sah , “7 : recent years. This would, of course, tend to 
Wichita 5.6 sl 6 32.9 
nao ree strengthen the demand for apples. 
ou : 
Atlanta... 5.0 20.0 24.4 
Baltimore __ ; 4.4 19.6 33.3 THE 1935 apple crop is estimated at 168 million 
Charleston, S. C 5.5 20.0 25.6 bushels compared with 121 million bushels last 
Jacksonville ry i 22.5 year and a 5-year average from 1928 to 1932 of 
abet 4.2 7s =. 161 million bushels. Production this year is 
Savannah 4.9 21.7 25.6 larger than last year in all areas except the 
Washington, D. C 5.35 20.0 35.9 south-central States. Carlot shipments of ap-— 
Winston-Salem 3.2 *6.8 oL.6 1 thi h b h i th i 
ples is season have been heavier an in 
East South-Central: the corresponding period last year although 
yan jaa ie Bae ap the western States have shipped less. 
ackson, Miss. P . ; 
i .4 bal ole . ; , 
win ek :> a -< SUPPLIES of citrus fruit are lower than average 
Memphis____ 5.2 *5.9 30.9 in all States except Arizona which produces 
Mobile..____. Loo De Sy 20.9 only a small part of the total. Present indi- 
West South-Central: cations are for a total crop of both oranges 
Dallas_. : --- *6.2 55.5 and grapefruit considerably below that of 1934. 
p 
Sr Ey eget 5.5 as ig The California valencia crop from the bloom of 
lew osteo 6.5 15.1 2819 1935 will not be estimated until December. 
Oklahoma City. 3.8 *7.5 35.9 
Mountain: 
Albuquerque... o.8 *6.4 33.5 
Butte. eerie 4.5 *9.3 S26 
Denver..___... ete 4.7 bea (Bc. 32.0 
Salt Lake City 4.6 *6.5 26.8 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles 5.5 *6.6 13.5 
Portland, Oreg. 3.6 pel BS. 29.3 
San Francisco... 3.8 25.1 24.1 
3.9 bail (Ro. 28.3 











Markets 


United States 


New England: 
Boston... 
Bridgeport poses 
Jltlie it) —_—___—a 
Manchester... 
New Haven.. 
Portland, Maine... 
Providence. = 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo. 
Newark.. 
New York.. 
Philadelphia... 
Abt galt 
Rochester... = 
Scranton__._....... 


East North-Central: 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 








aaa 


Columbus... 
Detroit 
reel is. 
Milwaukee_. 


Springfield, <a eee 


West North-Central: 
Cedar Rapids... ____...__... 
Kansas ~ in 
os gman 
Omaha_. poseidon 22 
St. Louis. 

St. Paul_. 
Wichita... 


South Atlantic: 
Atlanta. ee 
Baltimore_ } 
Charleston, ‘s. C 
Jacksonville. 
Norfolk... 
Richmond.. 

Savannah.. es ceca 
Washington, “D.C 
Winston-Salem 


East South-Central: 
Birmingham. 
Jackson, Miss 


Knoxville. ——S 


iouepvasae 
Memphis............._____. 
Mobile... : 


West South-Central: 
Dallas__. = 
Houston. 

Little Rock. 
New Orleans 


Oklahoma a 


Mountain: 


<< +e ee 


Butte__. 
Denver. 
Salt Lake City 


Pacific: 


SO NS ES nee ee Te 


Portland, Oreg.. 


TET 
SO) NORE ie Eee 
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Average Retail Prices, November 5, 1925 (cents) 
Corn Peas " aa” 
#2 can #2 can ye 
(#: ) 
13.0 16.3 9.4 
13.4 16.7 11.9 
te 20.0 12.0 
oe 11.5 11.6 8.8 
13.2 16.6 10.5 
13.6 v2 st) ee 
12.6 16.0 10.8 
121 ly 6a 8.9 
Ae 16.5 10.0 
La 11.4 15.8 el 
Lad 16.1 9.3 
11.9 16.1 10.2 
11.9 16.2 9.6 
— 12.6 16.5 10.3 
oe ee 12.9 16.2 a 
eee 11°55 14.9 10.2 
12.4 16.0 11.4 
i2-e 7.3 10.0 
11.5 hy oe 9.9 
aa: 17.5 9.1 
10.4 16 <2 8.8 
11.3 14.6 10.2 
i be Se 16.7 10.6 
be 18.8 12.9 
ieeiee 10.2 16.8 10.0 
10.2 15.4 8.9 
10.7 14.8 10.5 
10.8 16.3 20.4 
eect Je RR bce - 10.8 17.4 9.1 
Ty ey g 15.7 10.3 
Ci 10.8 iss 8.9 
tb Bes & 17.9 8.8 
i2.s 16.1 8.3 
10.5 by eek 8.4 
12.5 16.4 Sa 
11.4 15.0 tod 
i be 18.2 16a 
11.6 ay 7 8.3 
10.8 iD. 7 CG 
13.9 21.0 9.6 
11.3 15.0 8.1 
Mare 12.8 19.4 9.8 
10.5 14.8 8.4 
Fh ae I 16.2 10.1 
ei eel ek eee 11.0 16.5 8.5 
LL.D thy 8.1 
iZ-e 20.1 9.0 
10.6 16.2 e 
oe, 11.4 16.9 8.6 
11.6 19.3 8.9 
12.5 20.3 9.2 
Leia ae 12.0 17.0 11.9 
12.9 15.9 10.6 
10.7 16.4 10.0 
21.6 hy gas *11.2 
= 12.6 15.7 #11 .3 
ies ay 2 *13.3 
12.7 15.9 "12.7 
13.7 17.4 *13.4 








Peaches Pears 
#2% can #23 can 
19.3 22.5 
19.2 ee.9 
20.4 24.8 
19.3 RSS | 
21.4 24.3 
20.2 24.6 
20.2 24.3 
19.2 20.0 
20.6 25.5 
co ep 20.3 
17.6 RS 
19.0 22.0 
19.5 oo.4 
20.8 25.8 
19.7 2e.8 
22.4 24.9 
19.7 24.0 
21.4 22.9 
21.0 20.8 
20.0 235.0 
19.3 ee 
21.3 20.3 
25.35 26.0 
22.9 rg Oe 
aS ei 
19.5 235.8 
21.6 25.8 
eile 24.2 
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Meat Specialties in the Budget 


[Concluded from page 10] 


commerce. No grade stamps as a1 ile, however, go 
on these meat specialties to gu’ de consumers. 


RECIPES ARE important in cooking most 
meat specialties. Since they are delicacies, 
they call for delicate treatment. Some helps 
for using the less expensive ones as well as for 
lower-priced regular cuts of meat are given by 
the Bureau of Home Economics in a valuable col- 
lection of recipes called "Meat Dishes at Low 
Cost." Five cents buys the leaflet from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


A Better Food Cost Index 


[Concluded from page 13] 


THE 1935 MODEL of the index of food 
costs embodies these changes proposed by the 
experts. It represents more faithfully than 
any index previously published the movement of 
workers' food costs. Prices are collected ex-— 
actly as before from different kinds of shops, 
both chain stores and "independents", from 
bakers in the case of bread and from dairies in 
the case of milk. Prices of each food are aver-— 
aged for each city exactly as befcre. The 
difference comes in the combinations of prices 
of different foods to get indexes for a city, 
a region, a group of foods, or to get a national 
index of food costs and a national average price 
of one food. Here the new weights for consumption 
and population are used. 


ONE MORE JOB remains to be done, said 
the experts, before you have the best possible 
index of present food costs. Examine again 
into the actual food expenditures of workers' 
families and see if they have not changed since 
1917-19. If workers are buying more green 
vegetables now than they did in those years, for 
instance, the index should reflect that fact. 
A new cost-of-living study was therefore started 
in 1934. Out of this study will come new facts 
regarding food consumption habits which can 
be used in improving still further the consump— 
tion weights used in figuring the index of food 
costs. This final improvement is still in pro- 
cess. 1935's model is still based on the con- 
sumption habits of workers' families in 1917-19. 


BEFORE YOU LEARN to drive a 1935 auto— 
mobile you do not have to learn to drive 1929's 
model. You do not need to know or care anything 
about the design of previous types in order to 
make this year's function. But with indexes of 
food costs, it is different. To compare this 
year's food costs, as represented by an index, 
you must have an index for previous years which 
is computed in exactly the same way as this 
year's model. Whenever a major change is made 
in the method of computing this food index, new 
computations must be made using the same method 
for previous years in order to have comparable 
data. 


REVISIONS of previous indexes pub-— 
lished are being made as rapidly as possible. 
Until they are made, however, warnings on the 
use which consumers make of the new index of 
food costs in comparing previous costs are 
important. 


FIRST, the average price of a specific 
food in a particular city, quoted on October 8 
and after, is entirely comparable with the aver-— 
age price of this food in the same city as 
quoted before October 8, 1935. 


SECOND, the United States average 
price of a specific food, quoted on October 8 
and after, is not comparable with the average 
price of this food as quoted before October 8, 
1935, since national average prices are now 
weighted differently. 


THIRD, no comparisons of any revised 
indexes should be made with the old indexes 
whether they refer to city food costs, regional 
food costs, groups of foods, or national food 
costs. As soon as possible the old indexes will 
be revised. 


READERS of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE who 
wish a more technical description of the changes 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics should 
refer to an article on the "Revision of Index 
of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower—Salaried Workers", appearing in the Sep- 
tember 1935 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Reprints of 
this article can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. A less technical description 
has also been prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a mimeographed release under the 
title, "Revision of Index of Retail Food Costs", 
which will be sent without charge. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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